him, and only in her presence did he try to appear his impudent self,
for he wanted above all to spare her anxiety and make her last days happy,
The Professor seemed to tread on leaden feet and his lectures, though he
delivered them as punctiliously as ever, had lost their sparkle.
The tension naturally spread to the other two flats. Kravchenko,
having completed his invention, was in a deflated mood and spent most
evenings gloomily playing chess at the Scientists' Club. Doctor Kravchenko
spent all her spare time tending Madame Borodina, replacing the trained
nurse whenever she could. At the Pavlova's Ludmilla, awaiting the birth
of her child, wept on her mother's shoulder because she could do nothing
to prevent the impending tragedy that hung over her dear friends,
The Professor's wife was old and had fulfilled her long life in her own
sweet and not unimportant pattern. It had been a life totally devoted
to others. A life of sympathy and understanding more than personal
achievement. She had been essentially the wife of a famous man and
mother of a brilliant son. Yet she had become so much part of all their
busy lives that they could none of them imagine how things could go on
without her.
And as the constant downpour of rain ceased, to let in a brief and
exquisite St Martin's summer, Madame Borodina rallied for an hour or
two, then died as gently and quietly as she had lived.
Although they were expecting it, nevertheless her death came as a
heavy blow to them all. Each in his own way had admired and been
devoted to the old lady. And Boris had not been there at the end. She
had asked for him, timidly, as though she felt she had no right to. And
he had not been there. Bowed beneath his sorrow, the Professor could
not bear to break his sad news in a cable. So he sat down at his littered
desk and, not without tears, wrote his son a long, long letter*
But the Professor was too disciplined a scholar to neglect his work.
The staff at the Museum, distressed at his grief, begged him to go away
on holiday for a while, assuring him they could manage everything fir him
in his absence. On the contrary, he said, the only way to meet his trouble
was to throw himself into his work more energetically than before. In
service to others he hoped to conquer his own feelings, and he decided 10
start immediately the book he had always been planning to write when he
had more time, li would mean long hours of research after his day's duties
at the Museum* This was what he desired.
He was, however, deeply concerned for Petka, TJie lad had not the
Professor's balance and self-abnegation, and Madame Borodina's death
had completely upset him.
Tlie day of her funeral was a golden autumn day, with a fresh bh*e
sky and generous sun* The sad procession followed the simple white coffin
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